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A Prayer 


Keep me, Dear Lord! within Thy sight, 
Though all too prone to stray— 

Give me the succour of Thy light, 
And turn me not away! 


Where e’er I be from morn till eve 
In all my needs I pray, 

Grant me Thy pardon and reprieve, 
And turn me not away! 


I do not love Thee as I ought, 
Ungrateful day by day— 

Yet Thou my erring soul hast bought— 
Oh! turn me not away! 


I come to Thee in grief, and pain, 
Thy goodness to repay. 

Sweet Jesus! help me yet again, 
And turn me not away! 


When Thou shalt call the human race 
On that great Judgment Day, 

Grant me, Dear Lord, to see Thy Face! 
And turn me not away! 


—Brother Reginald, C.Ss.R. 








Father Tim Casey 
SHOWS AND CONSCIENCES 
C. D. McEnntry, C.Ss.R. 


St. Mary’s Study Club sounded like a debating society. If they had 
met to study, they were surely studying out loud. The Artist had 
finished her paper on “The Modern Stage,” wherein she praised much 
that the Catechism condemns. 


With more truth than tact the Home Maker said: “You are trying 
to make filth artistic.” 

“T beg your pardon,” the Artist retorted, “I have merely endeavored 
to see art as art, unhampered by narrow prejudices.” 

“My dear,” the Milliner murmured sweetly, “regard for the ten 
commandments is not a narrow prejudice.” 

“Surely not; but the prudist horror for saying the truth about them 
is a narrow prejudice. In real life people break the ten commandments. 
The stage today reflects real life, not goody-goody scenes that never 
happened. Therefore the stage shows people breaking the ten com- 
mandments,” the Artist replied. 

“But many people in real life keep the ten commandments. Why 
not stress that feature rather than the sordid one? Then we could go 
home from the cinema or the play with wholesome thoughts in our 
mind and a good taste in our mouth.” 

“You must leave that to the playwright. An artist follows wherever 
his inspiration leads. You must allow self-expression. You must not 
harness Pegasus.” 

“T had pictured Pegasus as a winged steed coursing through the 
clouds, not a swine wallowing in the mire,” the Home Maker retorted 
bluntly. 

“She is quite right,” interposed the Principal of the High School; 
“self-expression, in human beings, is not to be unrestrained, as it is in 
dumb brutes; it is to be moderated by right reason. Certain modes of 
self-expression, if exhibited in public, are coarse, vulgar, insulting. 
Such self-expression cannot be art.” 

“Art!” cried the Social Worker, “if there is any art in sex plays, it 
is wasted. Only the nobler faculties of the soul can appreciate art. 
The nobler faculties of the soul cannot operate rightly while temporarily 
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suffocated by sex instinct, as happens in the majority of those witnessing 
a sex play. Of course you will always find people who will pay money 
for what caters to the sex instinct. Playwrights and theatre owners 
know this. They give these vile productions in exchange for money,— 
and they call this fostering art. Fostering art, indeed! It is prosti- 
tuting art. The mind of man could not excogitate a blacker insult, a 
baser sacrilege against art.” 


One after another the remaining members joined in the onslaught 
started by the Home Maker, the Milliner, the Principal, and the Social 
Worker ;—indeed the whole weight of the Study Club (and there were 
several two-hundred-pounders among them) bore down upon the Artist 
and crushed her into unrepentant silence. Next they fell to discussing 
remedies for the evil. By the time Father Casey dropped in to give 
them a word of friendly greeting, they had crystalized into three con- 
tending groups; one for city, one for state, and one for federal censor- 
ship. 

“Father, will the individual cities or even states ever succeed in 
cleaning up the theatre? Don’t you think that, in order to combat the 
evil effectively, some action is necessary on the part of the government 
at Washington?” From the way the Bridge Champion put the ques- 
tion it was not hard to guess the group to which she belonged. 

“If federal prohibition of bad shows proves no happier than federal 
prohibition of alcohol,” he replied, “I cannot feel that I should wax 
over-enthusiastic about it.” 

The Banker’s Wife flared up on the instant: “Prohibition was never 
given a fair trial. And I think it a shame the way some people re 





“Ten years of snooping and hypocrisy and graft is trial enough to 
have it condemned, sentenced, hung, drawn, and quartered,” snapped 
the Home Maker. 

The president rapped sharply with her gavel—and none too soon to 
avert a storm. “Ladies, the discussion on prohibition is out of order. 
We are listening to Father Casey’s opinion on the advisability of a law 
of censorship.” 

““Advisable or unadvisable,” he declared, “if the screen and the 
stage are as immoral as reported, a law of some kind is bound to come.” 

“They are not merely as bad as reported; they are unspeakably 
worse.” 

“But are you quite sure?” It is greatly to be feared he asked this 
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question, not for any doubt he had on the subject, but to set a trap for 
his unwary hearers. 

“Quite,” declared the Bridge Champion. “I saw it with my own 
eyes. I went to the Orion Theatre to see that play the papers have all 
been talking so much about. It is outrageous—simply outrageous, 

. that’s all.” 

The Banker’s Wife had been there too. “And would you believe 
it?” she said, “the whole house was sold out days before. Only a few 
very expensive seats were left, and I had to take one of them.” 

“I saw the talking film that is showing at the Cassiopea. It ought 
to be suppressed,” the Home Maker told them. 

“So did I,” said the Milliner. “But the one at the Pleiades was 
even worse.” 

Having by this time collected enough evidence, Father Casey broke 
into the conversation. “If these presentations are really so bad, why— 
er—how could you Christian women witness them?” 

“Oh, Father, they do no harm to old folks like us. But the younger 
people! There’s the tragedy of it—even growing boys and girls—en- 
joying such indecent shows,” the Principal explained. Then she added: 
“T did not go for the sake of the play, but for information—to see for 
myself what it was.” 

“Oh, you did not know before going that the play was bad?” 

“T knew it was an indecent play; but I wanted to see how bad it 
really was—so that I could warn the pupils, you know.” 

“And you warned them?” 

“Yes. But would you believe it, Father? the very next night they 
nearly all went to see that degrading show.” 

“T had the same identical experience,” supplied the Home Maker. 
“I wanted to be able to direct my daughter. And after hearing me 
condemn it as scandalous, she secretly got up a party to go to see it.” 

“And you?” he addressed the Milliner. “You have neither pupils 
nor children, and still you —” 

“No, Father, but I have friends.” The sprightly little old lady saw 
the point; she was too good a sport to spoil it. “I wanted to be able 
to tell them that I had seen the show and that it was positively shocking.” 

“And they?” 


“Why, they, of course hurried out to get tickets for the next per- 
formance.” 
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They had to laugh at themselves, even though they did feel a bit 
cheap and foolish. That is, they all had to laugh except the Bridge 
Champion. She wanted federal censorship; and the strenuous souls 
out to reform their neighbors by federal law, have no stomach to laugh 
at themselves or anybody else. With a cry of exultation she was 
sounding To Arms! “That proves the very point for which I have 
been contending. So long as these indecent plays are allowed, people 
will go to see them and the harm will be done. By pointing out their 
wickedness we simply advertise them. They must be prohibited by 
law—by federal law.” 

“I maintain,” contradicted the Banker’s Wife, “federal laws would 
be useless. Washington is too far away. We want local laws fitted to 
local condition. Father Casey, what do you think?” 

“Do you really want me to say what I think?” 

“Why—er—er—of course.” 

“T think you ladies are very much like the Pharisees, of whom Our 
Lord said: ‘For they say; and do not. For they bind heavy and in- 
supportable burdens and lay them on men’s shoulders; but with a finger 
of their own they will not move them.’ ” 

“Father, Father Casey! What do you mean!” 

“You say these shows are not fit to be seen, and yet you go to see 
them. You want to lay the insupportable—and hopeless—burden of 
censorship on the shoulders of the police, the aldermen, the judges, the 
legislators, while you neglect the simple and easy means by which you 
yourselves could put a stop to these disgraceful presentations.” 

“How could we do that?” 

“Quit going to them; quit giving your money to support them; quit 
encouraging others to frequent them.” 

“Encourage!” cried the Social Worker. “On the contrary, I have 
always discouraged them in the strongest words.” 

“Idle words! Empty words! Words belied by acts!” 

“But, Father, we are respectable women. Everybody knows we do 
not go for the sake of the play, but for some worthy motive.” 

“Exactly! You are respectable women—refined, cultured, attrac- 
tive Christian women; and for that very reason, every time you attend 
one of these pagan immoral shows, you powerfully encourage others 
to do likewise—no matter what your motive may be. If you were low, 
vulgar, ignorant, repulsive persons, your presence there would not do 
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half so much harm; it might even serve to turn others away. The 
only reason why these vile shows continue to be presented is because 
respectable people go to see them. If all the respectable people in the 
country would quit attending these plays from this moment forward, 
not a single worth-while theatre would dream of putting them on. Thus, 
without the use of laws, police, or courts, the desired end would be 
gained.” 

“But if we—the dozen members of St. Mary’s Study Club—were 
to stop going, the fact would hardly be noticed among the hundreds 
of thousands attending these shows.” 

“Now you are playing the Pharisee again—trying to throw your 
guilt on somebody else’s shoulders. You are responsible for you. Quit 
going yourself, irrespective of what others do.” 

“At least by paying a few dollars for tickets we cannot be said to 
support these bad plays;—that would be terrible,” the Home Maker 
said in genuine alarm. 

“The American, who contributed five dollars to help the enemy make 
poison gas and suffocate our soldiers, was as much a traitor to country 
as if he had given a million. You are a traitor to God when you 
deliberately aid, though only to the extent of one penny, the devil’s work 
of ruining the immortal souls of your fellow Christians.” 

“Then you would say, better to stay away from them entirely?” 

“Tt is not what I say, but what Christ says—better to have a mill- 
stone hanged about your neck and be cast in the depth of the sea than 
to scandalize one of his children. Giving scandal means contributing 
in any way towards another’s spiritual ruin.” 

“Oh, I hope our actions did not have influence enough on anybody to 
constitute grave scandal.” 

“Don’t take any chances—unless you want to risk having some lost 
soul rise up and accuse you on the day of judgment.” 

“Tf we do not know beforehand that the show is bad, then we are 
not responsible are we?” 

“Tf you did not know that the food you gave the baby was poisoned, 
would that prevent him from falling ill?” 

“Of course not.” 

“Therefore you feel the responsibility of taking precautions to make 
sure the food is good before you give it to him. In like manner, before 
you encourage others, by your example, to attend a show, you should 
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take proper precautions to assure yourself that it is decent, especially 
nowadays when so many are bad.” 

“Even after being assured that a show is all right, one sometimes 
finds that it is really highly objectionable.” 

“The same could happen,” returned the priest, “in a social visit. 
You might accept an invitation from an apparently respectable acquaint- 
ance, and, while attending the party, be shamefully insulted. What 
would you do?” 

“There would be only one thing to do—leave at once. 


“There is only one thing to do when you find that you have un- 
wittingly come to a bad show—leave at once. Only thus can you prove 
that you resent the insult offered to your Christian modesty; only thus 
can you repair the scandal your presence there has caused.” 

“How can one judge whether a show is good or bad without seeing 
and judging it?” the Bridge Champion wanted to know. 

“Catholic newspapers publish monthly a ‘White List’ containing the 
names of the latest plays and motion pictures that are fit for decent 
people.” 

“But the number of shows in this list is sometimes so very limited.” 

“The number of decent shows is sometimes very limited,” the priest 
declared. 

“But, Father, imagine—to be obliged to say to our friends and 
acquaintances, many of whom have no religion and therefore do not 
understand our ideas of morality, to be obliged to say to them, when 
they propose a theatre party: I cannot go to that play; it was not listed 
in the Catholic newspapers. Father, I don’t think you appreciate our 
situation. I don’t think you understand what a hardship that would be.” 

“Perhaps I do not. However I do understand that it is not so great 
a hardship as having one’s head chopped off or being clawed up by a 
bunch of hungry hyenas, yet many Christians submitted to these incon- 
veniences, regardless of what their non-religious friends might think, 
rather than go to hell.” 


“Were the happiness of the next world as closely apprehended as the 
felicities of this, it were a martyrdom to live; and unto such as con- 
sider none hereafter, it must be more than death to die, which makes 
us amazed at their audacities that durst be nothing and return to their 
chaos again.”—Sir Thomas Brown. 
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“With The Sun Upon Their Sails” 


HAPPINESS IN PURGATORY 
Peter J. Erzic, C.Ss.R. 


V. 

The relation therefore that links Heaven to Purgatory is a fertile 
source of consolation and happiness. This relation reaches its culmin- 
ation in the motherly care Our Blessed Lady exerts over each and every 
soul there. Cardinal Newman’s prayer can, therefore, be very well 
the prayer of each soul abiding entrance into glory. “Thy face and 
form, dear Mother,” says the Cardinal, “speak to us of the Eternal; 

like the morning star, which is thy emblem, bright and musical, 
telling of heaven, breathing purity, infusing peace. O harbinger of 
day! O hope of the pilgrim! lead us still, as thou hast led us in the 
dark night, across the bleak wilderness. Guide us to our dear Lord 
Jesus: guide us home.” 

But there is yet another relation or aspect of Purgatorial life that 
can well be productive of happiness, namely the relation to the Church 
Militant. 

IV. THEIR RELATION TO THE CHURCH MILITANT. 

For a correct understanding of this relation we must keep several 
things in mind. The first of these is: it is of faith that we can help the 
suffering souls, and this help is given especially through the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. The second is: the souls in Purgatory can and 
do pray for us; this is common doctrine of the Church, founded upon 
the common belief of the faithful and the doctrine of the Communion of 
the Saints. The third thing to keep in mind is that these souls can 
know about their loved ones on earth if not naturally as Scotists affirm, 
and Thomists deny, then at least by means of revelations made them 
by God, or by information received through new arrivals. Finally we 
must remember that the suffering souls can invoke the Saints in heaven 
(theologians teach this as at least more probable), whereas it seems to 
be uncertain whether or not these souls can pray for themselves, for 
they may realize quite clearly that God’s Providence ordains that others 
help them and thus may never have the least inclination to pray for 
themselves. Presupposing these things we may approach the problem 
with greater precision. 
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BLESSEDNESS OF GIVING. 


The blessedness of giving is a fact recognized by all peoples. The 
reason of it might be that good being diffusive of itself, is perfected in 
the very act of giving, much like the candle reaches its perfection when 
it gives its light. A similar thing can be seen in the interrelations of the 
Communion of the Saints. We give and in the very act of giving are 
perfected and raised nearer to God. This very idea of drawing closer 
to God is the one great element in devotion to the Poor Souls that brings 
these souls most happiness. We need but to think how these souls are 
wholly taken up by the thought of God, and all that pertains to God, 
and we will realize that the mere knowledge that one is loving God 
more must be untold happiness for these souls. Father Faber when 
speaking of the advantages resulting to one who has made the Heroic 
Act cites the wonderful increase of merit. Of the three elements found 
in every good work, merit, impetration and satisfaction, merit is un- 
doubtedly the most precious. To merit alone corresponds glory, where- 
as the other two are only aids to merit or aids to clear away impediments 
to glory. Devotion to these Souls increases this merit immensely and 
is the cause of greater glory of those loved by these souls. In this 
manner our devotion must be a source of happiness to the Poor Souls. 
This happiness is not because of the abridgment of pain but in all truth 
because of the augmentation of glory that results from every merito- 
rious act. We may think that rather odd that one should look less to 
the diminishing of personal pain and rejoice more because of another’s 
glory, but such thoughts are born of our natural desire of self 
aggrandizement. Thus these souls get greater happiness from our in- 
crease of merit than they do from their shortening of purgatory. 

BLESSEDNESS OF RECEIVING. 


But if a constant flux of consolation comes to them because of the 
greater glory of those devoted to them, what a wealth of consolation 
must flow down to them from the constant sacrifice of the Church 
Militant! In the bleak snows of the frozen northlands and the torrid 
climate of the tropics ; mid the festivity of cathedral pomp, and the bare 
simplicity of the far away missions—every where, every hour, year in 
and year out—the minister of Christ stands before the altar and pleads 
for those who have gone before and sleep the sleep of peace. Not 
only does the priest plead, but with him are the up-raised hands of the 
Church, and the riven hands of the Master. They do not plead in the 
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blood of animals, nor in the burning of victims, but they plead with the 
mystic streams of blood, the Lamb slain from the beginning. We, 
indeed, of little faith—we pilgrims of the night—we lack the perspec- 
tive that is theirs. To us the Sacrifice of the Mass is surely tremen- 
dous, to them it is positively enrapturing, stupendous beyond all con- 
ception. And to think that this goes on forever—till the number of 
the elect is complete, and Purgatory a mere memory! 

Add to this the never ending stream of prayers that flows from the 
faithful of all nations and standings. The evening De Profundis that 
is wafted to God from millions of religious; the ever recurring “May 
the souls of the faithful departed through the mercy of God rest in 
peace” that closes every canonical hour of the breviary—the daily prayer 
of millions. The never ending flood of prayer that is poured forth to 
God by countless faithful throughout the world—never ending because 
it is their favorite devotion. Is this not a staggering thought, this 
mighty influx of happiness into purgatory, an influx that happens not 
once a week or once a month, but is ever repeated and unbroken? 

Nor is this all. There are Orders in the Church and pious sodalities 
and confraternities whose principal aim is the relief of the souls in 
Purgatory. We need not think of the great number of prayers and 
masses of which the Purgatorian Societies are the cause. Thus the rela- 
tion of the Church Militant to the Church Suffering is one primarily 
of help and assistance, and this assistance must be a source of untold 
happiness and joy to those souls. 

V. COMMON RELATION AMONG ALL: THE LITURGICAL YEAR. 

This thought leads us to our concluding reflections—namely the 
happiness that must be mutually reflected in all departments of the 
Church because of the liturgical year. Liturgy has been defined as the 
official divine service of the Church for the glory of God and the sancti- 
fication of the faithful. It is the re-enactment and the re-presentation 
of the work of Redemption and as the principal manifestation of the 
inner life of the Church—the dispensation of Christ-life to the faith- 
ful, we begin to see how this liturgy goes beyond the bounds of time 
and is reechoed in Purgatory. This again becomes clearer when we 
bear in mind that the object of all modes of sanctification is to bring 
the new born babe to “the perfect man, to the full measure of the stature 
of Christ” (Eph. IV, 13). These Souls have not as yet reached their 
rest, in some way they are not yet in their terminus, the measure of their 
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stature is not as yet perfect. Therefore the Church in her Liturgy 
can and does have some influence. 
ADVENT AND CHRISTMAS IN PURGATORY. 

In our advent life there is always an undercurrent of happiness— 
the anticipation of the coming of the Savior. This spirit of longing and 
pent up joy is best reflected in those wonderful antiphons called “O” 
antiphons, which are recited at vespers on the five days preceding the 
feast of Christmas. Here we await the feast of the Savior—in Purga- 
tory they await the face of the Savior. If we are thrilled with the 
thought of the approach of Christmas, what shall we say of those in 
Purgatory? They are the real “Adventists,” and their period of wait- 
ing has a thrilling reality about it that we can hardly appreciate. 

In one respect Christmas must bring up before their minds the fact 
that the Incarnation has not ‘as yet reached its purpose in them; but 
in another respect they must realize how close, how very close this 
realization now is. Beyond all doubt signed with the sign of the elect, 
selected to reflect the light of God forever, the fruits of the redemp- 
tion! Over the depths of Purgatory the glory of Christmas must rest 
as the Divine glow over the ark, and even though the peace that the 
Christ Child came to give is not as yet fully realized, this feast must 
bring to all a happiness very much akin to our own. This feast, often 
the keen reminder of loved ones dead and gone, is intertwined with 
memories and prayers for those dead—prayers that mean so much to 
those who suffer beyond, and help to bring some of our Christmas joys 
into these regions of painful waiting. 

LENTEN SEASON, EASTER, ASCENSION. 

The Lenten season too is best made in the light of Purgatory. We 
all recognize the difficulty of awakening in our effeminate nature the 
spirit of penance. Should this state be known to those Souls, it would 
be a cause of sorrow, since they recognize the wonderful power of a 
life of penance—especially if that penance be sanctioned by the Church. 
Thoughts of purgatory help to throw off that indifference and sloth 
and make us realize very keenly the usefulness of penance and the posi- 
tive blessings hid in the season of Lent. This cannot but be a reason for 
happiness especially among those in Purgatory who have our spiritual 
progress at heart. New arrivals, Angels, the very fact of the Com- 
munion of Saints, make them conscious of our Lenten tide. Besides 
they feel an added flux of satisfaction and prayers and with each miti- 
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gation comes the knowledge of the giver. In the Syrian rite therefore 
special days of prayers for those who have died in foreign lands are 
said three days before Lent, whereas the Armenians celebrate All Souls’ 
Day on Easter Monday. They recognize the deep and close connection 
of this season with those in Purgatory. 

Good Friday and Easter must be days of special importance in 
Purgatory. As of old Christ descended into Purgatory and caused 
such happiness to those souls who awaited their deliverance there, so 
too the anniversary of these visits must bring a like thrill of joy to all. 
And if spiritual writers think that Our Blessed Mother on her great 
feast days delivers great numbers of her servants from Purgatory, 
what shall we say of the action of Christ on these great feast days of 
the Liturgical year? 

Bishop Prohaska in his fine little work “Der Koenig dem Alle 
Leben” considers the feast of the Ascension as the principal feast of 
Purgatory. The mere thought that the Head of the mystical Body 
has been crowned in glory and that this is the commemoration of that 
event must bring great happiness to these souls. It has been rightly 
said that the world of purification is built in a style that towers heaven- 
wards, since its every thought, pain and desire is an ascension towards 
God. . Thus Christ’s ascension is in the line of an exemplary cause, and 
each soul seeing within itself the gradual evolution of that exemplar 
would be thrilled beyond words by the very thought of Christ in glory. 
And as of old he “ascended on high leading captivity captive” so on this 
day He would not be less royal. Even though they be suffered as yet 
to remain, they must strive upward with all their power and as one host 
cry out to God: “Who shall ascend into the mountain of the Lord: or 
who shall stand in his holy place?” And lo, clear and unmistakable, 
comes the call from Above: “The innocent in hands, the clean of 
heart . . . He shall receive a blessing from the Lord” (Psalm 
XXIII, 13-15). Their names are writ in heaven; their names have 
been sounded before God! What a feast Ascension day must be—a 
feast of supreme desire! 

Thus too on through Pentecost—the season of the Sacred Fire. If 
ever souls yearned for the purging spirit, these souls certainly do. Nor 
can any more worthy be found, none to treasure such a benefit more. 


If the cry of our Pentecostal devotion is so earnest, what must it be 
there! 
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Thou in toil art comfort sweet; 
Pleasant coolness in the heat; 
Solace in the midst of woe. 


Give them comfort when they die; 

Give them life with Thee on high; 

Give them joys which never die. 
FEAST OF THE ASSUMPTION. 

Nor are the feasts of the Mother of God less awaited and appre- 
ciated among these Holy Souls. These feasts must be of particular 
value to souls specially devoted to the Mother of God. It is so already 
here on earth and as she is the Mother of all Christians, of all the 
Redeemed, her motherly care must extend over these souls also. What 
the nature of that care is, we cannot say with certainty. But would it 
not be very natural for Our Lady to make every endeavor to lift these 
Souls to her side in heaven, for there alone can they reach the realiza- 
tion of her desires—Saints of God forever? Often in the revelations 
of the Saints we meet with the belief that on her great feasts Our 
Blessed Mother takes many souls to heaven. This fact—the liberation 
of fellow souls—of itself, as we have seen, is a cause of much joy in 
Purgatory. 

ALL SOULS’ DAY. 

In the liturgy as practiced now, this day must bring wonderful relief 
and consolation to the Suffering Souls. Every priest allowed to say 
three masses, the faithful assisting at countless masses, devout visita- 
tion of the graves in the cemeteries, toties quoties indulgences gained 
by so many, the privileged altar granted to priests, and so on. With 
what a yearning these souls must await All Souls day! And when 
it is in progress, what song and joyfulness must fill these souls. If 
ever heaven stoops and enfolds these souls, it does on this day, and 
the joy of those moments must linger long after the evening Angelus 
of All Souls. 

Thus we can see that the liturgical year is in no way a meaningless 
thing for these souls. There is an intimate connection between the 
feast here on earth and in Purgatory. The joy of one is wafted to the 
other, and is caught up and appreciated the more, the closer the in- 
dividual soul is to God. 

CONCLUSION. 
Here we end our reflections on the happiness that seems to exist in 
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Purgatory. It was not in our intention to stress this element to such 
extent as to minimize the necessity of prayer and satisfaction. That 
always remains. Nor would we like to give the impression that Pur- 
gatory is to be represented as something very desirable in relation to 
time for merit here on earth. St. Francis de Sales has indeed said 
that the thought of Purgatory should not fill us with pure fear but 
should also be a source of joy and consolation. This as yet is far from 
the direct wish and yearning to be in Purgatory. True, souls there 
are beyond all sin, they are sure of their election—as such this state is 
desirable. But we should guard against such a desire in so far as it 
would mean that we would little esteem all the means of grace here on 
earth. In Purgatory there is excruciating suffering without merit, here 
the least suffering brings untold merit; there no sacraments to cleanse, 
to strengthen, to soothe, here the soothing words of absolution, the 
enrapturing privilege of Holy Communion, the wonderful power of 
Sacrifice ; there no indulgences, no increase of grace, and consequently 
no increase of glory, here any number of plenary indulgences, countless 
partial indulgences, increase of grace beyond all computation. Would 
we be appreciating all these means of grace and glory; would it be 
valuing the reason and manner of Purgatory as an instrument of 
Christ’s justice, were we to yearn for Purgatory to the depreciation of 
the helps God extends us here on earth? The “I do not refuse to 
labor” of the dying St. Martin of Tours is heroism but above all the 
correct view of human life. 

Yet every being yearns to reach its purpose, and who will say that 
Purgatory is not closer to heaven’s light and glory? In all truth the 
vestibule of heaven—and as such we all yearn to reach it. But let 
us be patient till the summons come, valiant in the fashioning of our 
destiny here below. And while we are dazzled by the glory which 
awaits us, let us not forget the excruciating exactitude of Divine jus- 
tice—a justice which we must one day face—a justice which our dear 
ones may now be facing and satisfying. 

Yet sometimes, in unworldly places, 
Soft sorrow’s twilight vales, _ 
We meet them with uncovered faces, 
Outside their golden pales, 
Though dim, as they must ever be, 
With the sun upon their sails. (Faber.) 
Like ships far-off and out at sea, 
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A Little Snob 


Apa C. Escousse. 


“Lucy,” Mrs. Reilly asked while washing the breakfast dishes, “why 
were you so uncivil to Dan Ryan last night?” 

“Because,” Lucy retorted hotly, “I don’t want him coming here!” 

“What have you against Dan? Your father says everyone at Dodds 
likes him.” 

“Dodds!” Lucy said scornfully. “That’s just it! Dan works at 
Dodds! Wears overalls! Is in the laboring class!” 

“Does that make Dan, or your father, any less a man?” Shocked 
rebuke in Mrs. Reilly’s voice. 

“It keeps them from being gentlemen!” Lucy returned. “Rather 
than marry a man who wears overalls I’ll be an old maid!” 

“Lucy! You don’t realize what you’re saying!” 

Putting the dishes away, Lucy did not reply. Mother didn’t under- 
stand. Of course she loved Dad—but when he came home—although 
the overalls remained in the machine shop—he still smelled of oil. 
When they went any place she was deeply ashamed of his hands; no 
amount of scrubbing could ever make them resemble those of a gentle- 
man. No, she wouldn’t marry Dan nor anyone else who wore overalls! 

That afternoon Lucy was in the Public Library selecting a book 
when a tall, lovely girl, mistaking her for an assistant, came up to her. 

Lucy’s heart skipped a beat. Elaine Whitney! Daughter of the 
wealthiest man in Poplarville! What was she, who could buy any book 
she wanted, doing in the Public Library? 

With a winning smile Elaine asked: “Will you please help me find 
something in your encyclopedia? A friend and I had an argument as 
to where a certain Biblical city is located.” 

Lucy led the way to a small room, took down an encyclopedia, found 
the disputed city, and Elaine said gayly. “Tommy loses his tie and I 
win my gloves! Thank you so much.” Then she was gone. 

But the memory of her beauty and charm lingered, went home with 
Lucy. Elaine Whitney had two things she wanted, would never pos- 
sess. Wealth and social position. Elaine need never worry about any 
persistent suitor who wore overalls—she could marry a title if she 
chose—she need never be ashamed of her father’s hands, he worked 
with his brains. 
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Reaching home Lucy found a letter. News from wealthy, eccentric 
great-aunt Lucy was rare. Occasionally she sent small checks to her 
namesake. Not often, for she had never forgiven Lucy’s mother for 
marrying Joe Reilly, machinist. 

The letter invited Lucy to spend two weeks as her aunt’s guest at 
Gulfport. A postscript stated. ‘Wire me and I’ll meet you in New 
Orleans where I can see that you have the right sort of clothes.” 

Lucy’s eyes shone. Her mother had spoken often of Aunt Lucy’s 
beautiful summer home. Two weeks there! Meeting interesting peo- 
ple who were somebody! Wearing clothes selected by Aunt Lucy! 
She’d wire her acceptance at once. 

Six days later Lucy watched a maid unpack the lovely garments 
bought in New Orleans. Aunt Lucy was a dear! Frankly admitting 
that she wanted her great-niece to set her cap for wealthy, aristocratic 
Ralph Ashman. Well, why not? 

In the days that followed Lucy discovered that Ralph Ashman was 
all her Aunt had claimed. Handsome, likable, devoutly religious. She 
found no flaw in him. Yet, when he asked her to marry him she 
parried. “We've known each other just a few days, Ralph, I’ll give you 
my answer the night before I leave.” 

To Lucy’s joy Elaine Whitney’s summer home adjoined Aunt Lucy’s 
and through Ralph the girls became friends. 

One day they were out in Ralph’s speed boat when something got 
wrong with the engine and Ralph tied up at one of the numerous little 
islands dotting the Gulf Coast. 

“What a lovely spot!” Lucy exclaimed. “Let’s explore, Elaine.” 

“T’ve been all over it,” Elaine retorted lazily. “Do your own 
Columbasing, Luce. I’ll keep Ralph company.” 

Lucy followed a little path from the water’s edge toward the island’s 
center. A path that wound in and out palmettoes, and moss-hung oaks. 

Rounding a thick clump of undergrowth she stopped abruptly for 
before her stood a tall young man, overall clad, tinkering over an auto- 
mobile engine, resting on a trestle. 

Suddenly he turned and exclaimed unbelievingly. “Lucy!” 

“Dan! What are you doing here?” Somehow it seemed wonder- 
ful seeing Dan—someone from home. 

Wiping his hands on a piece of waste he gripped hers. “Gee, what 
luck! I knew you were at Gulfport but—never expected to see you. 
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I’m taking my vacation in this isolated spot so that I may perfect an 
invention that may net me a fortune. Hauled the engine here in a 
skiff —” 

Suddenly Lucy realized the overalls, saw the smear of grease on 
his hands and quickly withdrew her own. 

“You’re wasting your time,” she said bluntly. “What do you know 
that hasn’t already been invented? Why, you’ve only —” 

“A grammar school education and can’t qualify for brains,” Dan 
said bitterly. “Oh, Lucy—if you weren’t such a hateful little snob 
you'd be perfectly adorable! But— I love you just the same. Can’t 
you love me? Marry me?” , 

Her eyes blazed. Hateful little snob was she? Without another 
word she ran back to Elaine and Ralph. 

As they sped homeward Lucy silently compared the two men. Marry 
Dan? When Ralph, who could give her everything, wanted her? She 
hated Dan! She would marry Ralph! 

The last night of her two weeks, however, she said: “What until 
I’m home a few days, learn how much I miss you, Ralph, then I’ll know 
my answer.” 

Two days later as Lucy was crossing the street, Elaine at the wheel 
of a smart roadster, called “What luck, Luce! I just drove in to see 
that show at the Saenger. Come along, please?” 

When Lucy got into the car Elaine kissed her affectionately then 
said : “We'll run down to Dad’s office first as I’ve got to make a ‘touch’.” 
She laughed, adding “Ralph’s surely been gloomy since you left. You— 
turned him down, Luce?” 

“I—don’t know,” Lucy said hesitantly. “I like Ralph, admire him 
immensely, he’s all any girl could want a man to be, but —” 

“You don’t love him because you love someone else.” 

Lucy’s heart seemed to stand still. Love someone else—Dan? Did 
she love Dan? Of course not! She despised him! 

“Well, here we are, Lucy! Come in and meet Dad.” 

As they entered the Whitney Warehouse building a porter, touch- 
ing his cap, said, “Sorry, Miss Whitney, the elevator’s stuck.” 

Walking toward the stairs the girls saw the elevator half way be- 
tween floors, a workman inside. 

A few moments later when they came out of Mr. Whitney’s office, 
a man wearing overalls stiff with grease, reeking of oil, reached the head 
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of the stairs and stopped short, his eyes on Lucy as he exclaimed: 

“Why, hello, Mavourneen!” 

At the sound of that well-known voice Lucy looked up into her 
father’s dirt-stained face. Crimson flooded her own as she remembered 
the immaculateness of Mr. Whitney, his slender, white hands. Her 
father here, repairing an elevator for Elaine’s father! What would 
Elaine think? 

Avoiding Reilly’s eyes she said icily: “You are making a mistake!” 
Then, to Elaine, “Let’s see if the elevator is running.” 

A look of hurt amazement swept over her father’s face. He flinched 
as though struck, took an involuntary step backward and went hurtling 
down the steep stairway. 

At the first sound Lucy wheeled, saw him clutch wildly at the air 
as he went downward; fall in a still, huddled heap upon the landing at 
the stairway’s turn. 

“Daddy!” she screamed. “Daddy!” 

Like a flash she was down the stairs. Forgotten now was Elaine 
as she pillowed her father’s greying head upon her knees. 

“Daddy,” she implored, “open your eyes! Tell me you’re not dead! 
Forgive me, Daddy!” 

Later, as she paced up and down the hospital corridor, awaiting the 
doctor’s verdict and her mother’s arrival, Lucy saw herself with un- 
biased eyes. Bitterly she reproached herself, knew that if her father 
died she would be to blame. Ashamed of the father who had worked 
at hard, back-breaking work, gladly working overtime when it meant 
forty-eight hours without sleep or rest so that she might go through 
high school and college—she was utterly despicable — 


“You may come in now,” a nurse touched her shoulder. 

Fearfully Lucy entered, saw her father, all traces of grime removed, 
lying on the white bed, his face wearing its usual cheery smile. 

Sinking to her knees she caught the toil-worn hand resting on the 
spread and carried it to her lips. “Daddy,” she pleaded, “are you 
going to be—all right? Can you ever forgive me?” 

“Now, now, Mavourneen,” he soothed, “don’t cry. Shure an’ I’m 
all right, just a busted arm and a bump on me head. And I know if 
you’d stopped to think—why you’d never have high-hatted your old 
dad.” 


He would live! It was more than she deserved. Chokily she tried 
to explain. 
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“You see, Dad, I’ve always envied Elaine Whitney because she is 
wealthy, because her father doesn’t wear overalls. I didn’t want her 
to know my father did —” 

“But, Lucy!” Mr. Reilly exclaimed, “Didn’t you know that Elaine’s 
grandfather wore overalls? He laid the foundation for the Whitney 
fortune by driving a dray!” 

This news seemed the final dregs of the bitter cup Lucy was drain- 
ing. What a fool she had been! 

“Some one outside is asking for you Miss Reilly,” the nurse said. 

It was Dan and with a convulsive sob Lucy went straight into his 
arms where she poured out the whole story. 

“So,” she ended, “you were right. I have been a hateful little 
snob! But I’ve had a bitter lesson and I’m cured. If you—still want 
me—I’ll never say anything about overalls again.” 


LIFE A WORK OF ART 





Three blocks of marble lay beside each other. One was dragged 
home by a man who thought he might have some use for it some time; 
it remained lying in the yard, gathering dirt and grime, in everybody’s 
way,—an eye-sore. A farmer took the other stone home with him; he 
broke it into bits, and made a pathway out of it to the stable. The third 
was used by a sculptor, who worked it into a piece of art which was 
worth a fortune. 

The same is true of life. The idler knows not what to do with it; 
he drags it about like a burden and wastes all his time. The mediocre 
man makes some use of it, but does not use it to its full advantage. 
The third, thoughtful man, makes it a work of art. We have only one 
life, and it will be what we make it. 

When a sculptor goes to work, he first makes a clay model. Then 
he takes hammer and chisel to hand and reproduces his model in his 
lasting material. 


Thus an artist of life must always keep his model before him,—the 
end he wishes to attain. 


Dost thou love life? Then do not squander time, for that is the 
stuff life is made of. —Franklin. 
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The Faith of a Scientist 
LOUIS PASTEUR 
Avucust T. ZELLER, C.Ss.R. 


I don’t know why it is that some scientists think that people are 
especially interested in their faith rather than in that of the ordinary 
man. Nor do I see exactly why the ordinary man should worry about 
the faith of scientists. Of course, some scientists of today,—seem to 
think that because they know more about a particular science than 
others—even though they are forced to admit they do not know all 
about even that—they can speak with authority on all other matters 
and especially on religion. 

It is a rather strange phenomenon, connected perhaps with hero- 
worship and with advertisement. Scientists today advertise and are 
advertised—especially when they talk about—or better,—against re- 
ligion. 

And yet there are scientists who did not talk against religion; who 
had faith—who believed as you and I believe—who kept God’s laws and 
knelt for their prayers—and who even used a crucifix or a rosary—even 
as you and I. But they are not talked about—or if they are—no men- 
tion is made of this. It isn’t news—or at least, not the kind of news 
that Sunday magazine sections care to give or their readers care to read. 

Louis Pasteur (who died in 1895) is universally recognized as a 
scientist and discoverer of the first class. Even men like Huxley paid 
homage to his genius. His work in chemistry, physiology, crystallo- 
graphy, and bacteriology opened up altogether new paths and prepared 
the way for immense developments in surgery and even in industry. 

Baunard, in his recent book, “The Evening of Life,” translated by 
J. L. Stoddard, says of him: 

“The entire world admires his genius, his discoveries, his character, 
his patriotism and his services. Pasteur was one of those rare men 
who, with the greatest ease, cause their generation to make gigantic 
strides in the scientific study of the profoundest mysteries of nature 
and of life. But the same penetrating gaze that plunged into the depths 
of the infinitely little, rose religiously towards the sublimities of the 
infinitely great, to the uncreated yet creative Infinite, which is the 
scientific name he used for God. 
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It is related (in an article which appeared. in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, 1895) that a student once asked him how it was that after so 
much reflection and research he could remain a believer. Pasteur re- 
plied: 

“Tt is just because I have thought and sought so much that I be- 
lieve with the faith of a Breton peasant. If I had thought more, I 
would have come to believe with the faith of a Breton peasant’s wife.” 

It reminds us of the words of another great scientist, William 
Thompson, Lord Kelvin, who in an address at University College, 
London, declared that science forces us to believe in a Creator. He 
concluded with these words: “Do not be afraid to be free thinkers— 
to think independently. If you think and reason sharply enough, you 
will be forced by science to believe in God, Who is the basis of all 
religion. You will find science to be, not an opponent of religion, but 
a support. (London Times, May 8 and 15, 1903.) 

This faith Pasteur repeatedly professed before the whole scientific 
world. Thus on March 2, 1875, before the Faculty of Medicine in 
Paris, he declared: 

“In view of the great problems of the beginning and the end of 
things, only two states of mind are possible: either faith in a solution 
given by direct revelation; or torment of soul impressing itself by ab- 
solute silence, or—what amounts to the same thing—by the avowal of 
the impossibility of thoroughly understanding anything.” 

When on April 28, 1882, he was received into the French Academy, 
be again gave public expression to his faith. He had been elected suc- 
cessor to Littré, the great Positivist. “He censured Positivism,” we 
read in Kneller’s Christianity and the Leaders of Modern Science, “for 
the open contradiction of its own principles involved in its manner of 
dealing with the idea of God. Positivism professes to found itself on 
the actual undeniable facts of experience, but brushes aside the most 
positive and undeniable of all facts, namely, that humanity as a whole 
has always believed in God and found its support in religion.” He 
_ said: 

“The great and obvious gap in the system is its refusal to give any 
recognition to that greatest of all positive ideas, the idea of the Infinite. 

“What exists on the other side of the starry heavens? New Stars 
and new heavens. Be itso! And out beyond these what is there? This 
is a question which the human mind finds itself drawn irresistibly to 
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formulate; it will never cease to ask it. Do we imagine it possible to 
come to a final term in space or in time? But the stage at which we 
would come to a stop is merely a vast something, greater than anything 
that has gone before, but yet finite; the mind perceives this, and the 
perception raises at once the old riddle, which is neither to be solved 
nor ignored. It is of no use to say: Out beyond there, there is time, 
there is space, magnitude without limit. It is impossible to rest con- 
tent with such phrases. The mind that confesses consciousness of 
the Infinite—and no mind can fail to be conscious of it—accepts more 
of the supernatural than is contained in all the miracles of all religions.” 

Renan, the apostate, was chosen to oppose him. The scene had the 
air of a deliberately arranged trial of arms between the earnest scien- 
tist and the brilliant writer. Replying to Renan, Baunard tells us, 
Pasteur let that systematic doubter of everything transcendental hear a 
lesson on the supernatural, which has been equalled by few others. It 
ended thus: 

“Through the notion of the Infinite, the supernatural finds itself 
already in the depths of the heart, and so long as the mystery of the 
Infinite shall impress itself on human thought, so long will temples be 
reared to Its worship, and on the pavement of those temples men will 
be seen, kneeling or prostrate, completely absorbed in contemplation 
of the Infinite.” 

Pasteur was one of these men. But his religious belief was not 
aggressive. It was as severe and humble as it was solid and clear. 
This made him exercise an exquisite delicacy in speaking of his faith 
before scientists of less breadth of vision, who had the misfortune not 
to share his faith. Baunard supplies us with an incident in illustration 
of this. 

“One evening in 1882, Pasteur met a young physician, Dr. Couder- 
eau, who, in the previous year, had taken an active part in an interna- 
tional Congress of atheists. Pasteur spoke to him of the Congress and 
asked him if he was very sure that religion was born of ignorance and 
fear. 


“ ‘Certainly,’ replied Dr. Coudereau, ‘in proportion as a man be- 
comes educated and loses his fear through knowledge of science, he 
ceases to be religious.’ 

“*There are some exceptions to that,’ replied Pasteur. ‘There are 
still some men who have studied all the elements of life, and for whom 
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life, in its origin and destination, would remain a mystery if they con- 
sented to receive no other light than that of the laboratory. Such men, 
in proportion as the domain of their knowledge increased, have felt the 
religious idea vibrating ever more strongly within them. God has 
appeared to them at the highest point of their researches, and they 
have believed.’ 

“*What is yet unexplained today,’ answered the young doctor ‘will 
be explained tomorrow, and you yourself, dear Master, will contribute 
to that result.’ 


“*That later,’ answered Pasteur, ‘will perhaps not be in my time. 
I may die today, and I need to know today. Therefore, I believe; and 
‘I believe’ means I know.’ ” 


If these professions of faith were admirable, more beautiful still is 
the striking profession of faith in his life and actions when death 
approached. In his later years he was in the habit of receiving the 
Sacraments frequently. His last illness lasted a whole year and he 
prepared himself for the end religiously and fearlessly. 


On New Year’s Day, 1895, as he was receiving the visits of the 
most distinguished scientists who flocked to his dwelling, Madame 
Pasteur appeared with an opened telegram in her hand. 

“It is from the Holy Father,” she said; “he sends you his blessing 
for the New Year.” 

Pasteur was visibly touched. He checked all conversation and for 
a moment his tears dropped on the paper he held in his hands. 


In July of that year death came to the great yet humble scientist. 
Joining in the last prayers, his hand in that of his wife, the crucifix 
pressed to his lips, he directed his gaze toward heaven. As we gaze at 
that scene, we cannot help thinking of the words he himself had spoken: 

“Happy is he who carries his God within Him as the ideal of beauty 


and goodness, and who obeys Him. That is the living source of all 
great thoughts and great actions.” 


It is said that a rival playwright once jeered at Euripides, because 
he had taken three days to compose five lines, whilst he had dashed off 
five hundred lines in the same time. 

“Yes,” was the just retort, “but your five hundred lines in three 
days will be dead and forgotten, whilst my five will live forever.” 








Etchings From Life 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE CROSS 
D. F. Mirter, C.Ss.R. 


The shadows of Lent have gathered over the Christian world. The 
ashes of penance with their reminder of the death all men must die, have 
been impressed upon Christian foreheads. The sentence of the Master, 
comprising almost the whole burden of His example and teaching has 
gone forth again: Do penance or you shall all likewise perish. The 
cross has been raised—while around it there are gathered Christian men 
and Christian women, ready to approach that they may kiss the wounds 
of the dying Saviour, bathe themselves clean in His flowing blood— 
descend with Him into the grave of sorrow, that with Him they may 
rise anew on Easter morn. Lent is here; let us see how Christian 
hearts are bearing home the burden of the lessons it teaches so force- 
fully and well. 

+ * * 

The hard-working father of a family comes home at evening, and 
he is tired. He has labored many a year and many a day to build and 
preserve and make lovely his home; and there is a light in his eyes and 
a quicker spring to his step as he enters the door to greet his wife and 
children as they crowd around him where he stands. Mother rushes 
off to the kitchen to put a few last flourishes into the preparation of the 
evening meal. The children have stories to tell of their experiences at 
school—and they follow him even while he makes ready for supper— 
to get in all the pointed details of their childish stories. At last they 
gather around the table. 


Supper—or dinner over—Dad looks up at the mantle where stands 
in its sacred shrine of many a year the glass canister (a Christmas 
present of long ago) through whose cut glass sides the brown of the 
tobacco may be seen nestling away. Dad looks—takes a step—then 
realizes. It is Lent. He cannot fast, on account of his work, so he 
has given up smoking for the time. He sits down in his favorite rocker 
and the paper rustles in his hands as he opens it to read. But reading 
the paper is not the same without the old familiar pipe-stem between 
his teeth and the blue smoke climbing lazily from behind the paper in 
wreaths and circles around his head. It requires quite an effort to 
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concentrate. He turns and looks to the mantle again—then smiles over 
the sacrifice he is making as he murmurs to himself: That’s what pen- 
ance is for! 

* * * 

Children learn quickly the lesson of sacrifice when it is taught them 
by the words and the example of those they love. There is an idealism 
about the unspoiled heart of a child that makes it ambitious to follow— 
though it may not fully understand the reasons why—the nobler things 
it sees done by its elders. And the story of the Saviour’s suffering and 
death for the sins of the world never fails to move those children before 
whom its reality is brought fully in their tender years. Who shall say 
that the spirit of sacrifice is not needed by the children of today? 

There are many children in whom this need is not left unfulfilled. 
The Lenten season has been given a meaning for them and that meaning 
blossoms forth from their young and enthusiastic hearts in practices 
that bear deep significance for their future lives. Some perhaps have 
been quite used to indulgence in candy and sweets—and this they give 
up during the season of Lent. Others have been accustomed to the 
possession of sums of money, tiny perhaps, but which they were per- 
mitted to spend as they pleased; during Lent they spend no money for 
themselves—but send it off to the missions, or store it away till they 
have enough to give something to the poor. And it is not uncommon 
to see groups of children—taught the lesson of sacrifice and the sermon 
of the cross by Sisters in school and parents at home—stopping each 
afternoon within the Church to pour out their eager young hearts in 
words of love and sorrow to the God of the tabernacle Who was the 
God of the cross. 

* * * 

It is rather startling, sometimes, to note the heroism in this matter 
of penance of those who have already been burdened heavily with 
suffering by the hand of God. The lesson of the cross seems to be one 
that, once learned, can never be practised enough; just as it is one that, 
if never learned, can never be too anxiously avoided. How inspiring 
it is to see how Catholie sufferers have learned the lesson of the cross! 

A boy of twelve lies all day and all night near the window in the 
front room of his home. He will never move from there, for the 
dread disease of infantile paralysis has left him with little more than a 
chance of life to carry him through the years. And as he has lain there 
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through long tedious hours, he has read over and over the tragic story 
of Calvary; and his only regret has at last become that his cross is a 
comfortable bed, while the Saviour’s was the roughhewn wood of a 
gibbet of shame. So when Lent comes, he, child though he is, gains a 
greater joy than the world could ever know from thinking of the pas- 
sion and the sufferings of his Saviour ; from living over and over again 
the sorrowful mysteries of the Rosary; from offering his own present 
discomforts and the death he will soon be called upon to die as a willing 
return for all that His God has suffered for him. 

The world of course, could never understand such things in the heart 
of achild. They who have never learned the lesson of the cross cannot 
know what it means to one who has. They can only wonder at the 
smile they see on human lips and the joy they behold welling up from 
human hearts even in the midst of suffering and pain, of sacrifice and 
death. 

* * * 


Very often a strange thought comes to us as we stand at the altar 
and offer anew the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. It is the thought of 
the world’s forgetfulness of the greatness, the power, the mystery and 
miracle of the gifts of God to man. Holy Mass is celebrated almost in 
every Catholic church and every day throughout the year; it is the 
renewal and the representation of the Saviour’s death on Calvary—not 
merely in a poetic or figurative sense of the words—but as His own 
lips have given us to understand when to His Apostles and their suc- 
cessors He said these words: “As often as you do this, you shall show 
the death of the Lord until He come.” And yet through the year the 
churches remain very nearly empty—the daily worshippers so few that 
they might be counted on one’s fingers—save when a command is given 
and men are forced by fear to come and take part in the mysteries of 
the Mass! 

During Lent, however, there is comfort in the fact that more than 
the customary few are found present daily at the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass. Nothing could be more proper to the spirit of Lent that attend- 
ance daily at Holy Mass; for there, beneath the shadow of the cross, 
at the foot of the altar of Christ’s sacrifice, men can stand and learn the 
fullness of the lesson of sacrifice the God-Man came to teach the world. 
There mothers can learn that the price of their motherhood—the suffer- 
ings and sacrifices that they bear for their children—are their nobility 
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in the eyes of a self-sacrificing God. There fathers who toil from 
morning till night in behalf of their own cannot fail to learn that their 
toiling is their enobling before Him Who toiled for His own till His 
death on the cross. There young manhood and womanhood can learn 
that pleasure and passion and desire for which they might spend them- 
selves, are futile and degrading, and the cross of sacrifice, of self- 
denial—the cross of Christ their only gain. All the world can learn the 
glory of sacrifice at the foot of the cross in Holy Mass. 

It is a comfort, therefore, to see the Churches well filled during 
the season of Lent; to see mothers and fathers, young men and young 
women, out with the dawn and before—to learn the spirit of Lent in 
very truth—which is the spirit of sacrifice and the spirit of the cross! 

Not so long ago there lived and died a man who learned better than 
most, perhaps, the spirit of the cross. He was our own fellow-Ameri- 
can, convert to the faith, poet and soldier, victim of the great World 
War, Joyce Kilmer. His letters show how he loved the Mass; his life, 
his writings, his death all prove how he learned its lesson and lived in 
the light and the shadow of the cross. Not satisfied with working for 
his country’s cause behind the lines during the war, as he was com- 
missioned to do, he asked to be changed, to be allowed to fight and risk 
and die perhaps, shoulder to shoulder with those thousands of others, 
many of whom were daily laying down their lives. His request was 
granted; and so it was that he was found one day—prone on the field 
of battle—still facing the enemy. There was a bullet wound in his fore- 
head; he was dead. 

This was the man who, not long before he gave up his life, told the 
secret of the spirit of sacrifice that enobled his soul till his memory is 
one that will not fade from the hearts of Americans—one that American 
Catholics especially will love to recount and revere. For there at the 
front—with the horrors of war around him and the discomforts of a 
soldier’s lot weighing down upon him—he thought of His Master dying 
for Him, and he wrote this poem—this prayer: 


My shoulders ache beneath my pack 
(Lie easier, cross, upon His back) 


I march with feet that burn and smart 
(Tread, holy Feet, upon my heart) 
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Men shout at me who may not speak 
(They scourged Thy back, they smote Thy cheek) 


I may not lift my hand to clear 
My eyes of salty drops that sear 


(Then shall my fickle soul forget 
Thy agony of blood and sweat) 


My rifle hand is stiff and numb 
(From Thy pierced palm red rivers come) 


Lord, Thou hast suffered more for me 
Than all the hosts of land and sea 


So let me render back again 
This millionth of Thy gift, Amen. 


“Moderation is the silken string running through the pearl chain of 


all virtues.”—Fuller. 


THE DEATH OF CHRIST 





The noonday sun quick veils his dazzling light 
And moon and stars all cease to shine on high. 
And darkness drear enfolds both earth and sky, 
As if to hide an outrage from God’s sight. 
And from its rocky depths to heaven’s height 
The quaking earth sends forth a fearful cry 
And maddened winds their protests shriek and sigh 
Against the crime of hatred foul and spite, 
That nailed the Lord upon the cross of shame 
And clad Him in the purple of his blood 
In cold derision of his kingly claim, 
That He had come our souls with grace to flood. 
Ah, if Christ’s death could move the rocks of old, 
Can I, my God, remain unmoved and cold? 


—F, R. N., C.Ss.R. 
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The Shadow 


E. H. Jennincs, C.Ss.R. 


Jimmy Stennet was no ordinary boy. Had you seen him on the 
street, you would have—as others invariably did—turned to look at him 
again. Men turned to look at him because there was about him that 
certain poise, that certain manly, confident and graceful bearing that a 
boy or a man instinctively attaches to his hero, whether he be the actor 
or the finished athlete. Mothers turned to look at him, because in his 
wide open eyes, in the deep brown of Jimmy’s eyes there was that 
appeal for sympathy that infallibly reaches every mother’s heart. To 
the romantic young ladies riding home on the street car with him, and 
trying to bury the grind of the office or the store in the stories of the 
magazine section of the Post-Dispatch, he was the prince charming of 
the story come to life. They forgot their “date” for the evening when 
they saw him. For them there was almost a pang of regret in hearing 
the name of their street called out if that street was east of Kings- 
highway, where Jimmy lived with his sisters—Alice and Lorry—and 
his mother. 

And Jimmy was a hero in the little house on North Kingshighway. 
Not the dashing hero of the gridiron or the cinema, but one who was 
everything to a mother and sisters that a boy could be. It was appar- 
ent to everybody that he worshipped his mother. In his whole life 
he had never been known to utter a harsh word to her or fail to carry 
out her least wish. To his sisters he was all consideration. Tonight 
as he enters the house he will take his mother into his arms and kiss 
her—a rite that has been sacred to him ever since he has come home 
to her from school or from work. Tonight, after supper, he will with- 
out a word take over the task of washing the dishes that Alice and 
Lorry may puzzle out together the problems that come in the younger 
Lorry’s correspondence lesson in commerce and finance—a lesson that 
is designed to improve Lorry’s position down at the Mercantile Trust. 

Alice wishes to see a “movie” tonight, and as her boy friend is work- 
ing, Jimmy will take her. 

Part of Jimmy’s charm was a strange aloofness—a gentle air of 
mystery that enveloped him. It was that, perhaps, that made the ladies 
on the street car look at him. It was that strange aloofness, that fathom- 
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less depth in his eyes that made him different from the ordinary rather 
shallow and obvious American youth; made him deeper and won for 
him, with no effort on his part and with no consciousness of attention 
paid him, the enthusiastic interest of the budding maidens in the vicinity 
of Lee Avenue and North Kingshighway. 

To his mother, however, it was just that air of mystery, that in- 
tangible reserve, that quiet self-sufficiency that gave her concern. 
Deprived of his father in early life, the boy had missed something in a 
father’s guidance that would have made him more open and confiding. 
As it was, there was none that knew very much about Jimmy Stennet ; 
that is, no one knew of his hopes or plans or ambitions. No one knew 
whether he had any hopes or plans or ambitions. Of late, the problem 
of Jimmy and his well-concealed inner being had preyed upon the 
mother’s mind to the point of becoming an obsession. Of late, too, 
she thought that she discerned in his deep mysterious silence and the 
dark secretiveness of his eyes something new—something fearful and 
sinister. 

For days she pondered and prayed over Jimmy; for days she 
watched those eyes until they held a morbid fascination over her. The 
question that kept insistently ringing in her heart, the question from 
which she could not free herself through reading, work, or distraction 
was, “What is wrong with Jimmy? What is going on deep down in 
Jimmy that he will not reveal?” 

The fact was that a dire enemy had taken hold of the boy. It was 
an enemy that takes hold of thousands, and slowly, and surely, eats 
into and destroys the body and just as surely torments and tortures the 
mind. So silently and insidiously had it taken hold of Jimmy Stennet 
that he had not known of its presence until he suddenly realized that its 
vice-like grip held him in a clutch from which he could not escape—so 
secure and deep-rooted was its hold. And then a doctor confirmed 
these fears. Jimmy was the victim of advanced tuberculosis. 


With a courage begotten of love and inherent in very few persons, 
he made the worst possible resolution. There are not many of those 
noble souls who have the moral stamina to fight out their problems 
alone when their whole nature is crying out for the help which is given 
by sympathy. Jimmy was intent on keeping his mother ignorant of his 
trouble. Many times he had noticed that the years had not dealt kindly 
with her or completely effaced the scars of the sorrow which came to 
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her with his father’s death. He read in her face, side by side with 
the lines left by ravaging time, the furrows of an eating pain within 
her; and he was determined that he would add no new sorrow to it. 

But even the noblest and most heroic spirit has no infinite capacity 
for the pangs of pain—whether physical or mental. Everything of 
human weakness within the boy clamored for a confession to someone 
of the secret that was eating out his heart . . . He could not steel 
himself into the stoicism that philosophers write about and which enables 
one to see one’s world tumble about one’s ears without a cry of dis- 
appointment. He had to speak to someone of the hopes that were come 
to ashes, of the lamp that no longer gave out light. Try as he would 
to prevent it, he knew that he would be betrayed eventually into reveal- 
ing his secret. And the revelation came at a strange time. 

Men and young men dream of themselves as powerful characters 
and in that picture of their own power they have included a dash of 
self-sufficiency. Consciously or unconsciously, every man prides him- 
self on his ability to keep secrets. By secrets I do not necessarily mean 
things confided to him by others, but the things that command the en- 
trances to his own heart and the interesting drama that is transpiring 
within its strange confines. But often under the warm glow of com- 
panionship, he reacts as he would to the gentle warmth of wine. Get 
that, added to an exciting ball game, and he will be telling the rabid fan 
next to him things about himself that his wife or mother does not know. 
Watch him between the halves of a gripping football struggle. If 
the man next to him is taking the right side in his favor, presently this 
secretive and self-sufficient man will be engaged in a wild and bouncing 
exchange of confidences. 

Even strange and quiet Jimmy Stennet, though he knew it not, 
could react to the penetrating powers of companionship. Even mys- 
terious Jimmy was not impervious to the approach of a fellow being 
when circumstance conspired to betray him into the power of human 
appeal. 

He shared the St. Louisan’s enthusiasm for Soccer Football. Sun- 
day afternoon, as usual, saw him thrilling with the excited crowd to a 
close, fast game between the Ben Millers and the Tablers. Presently, 
to his own great surprise, he found himself on fire with the intensity 
of the game—yelling, “Ye-e-e-ah, Mulroy: Attaboy, JIMMY!” and 
other typical masculine expressions of enthusiastic approval. He was 
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surprised enough at his conduct to look for the cause, and he found it 
in the man next to him. This man had flamed cold and placid en- 
thusiasm for the game into a very loud and vociferous enthusiasm. 

He was a combination of romance ‘and seediness, unconsciously 
breathing a culture that could not be assumed. Behind traces of educa- 
tion, one detected a certain openness, candor and simplicity that had the 
fascination found in the disarming naivete of a child. When the half 
ended, Jimmy became conscious that he and this rather exotic personage 
had been yelling at each other, elbowing each other, slapping each other 
on the back and giving all the evidences of a long-standing friendship 
and a spirited camraderie. In that time they had run all the gamut of 
acquaintance and were upon the wide open plain of full friendship. 

A pang of pain shot suddenly through Jimmy’s body. He winced 
and the man noticed it. 

‘“‘What’s the matter, brother ?” 

“Just a shot lung. That’s all.” 

“Do you get these pains often?” 

“Gosh, yes. Every day.” 

There was a lull in the conversation. Not that the lull of this new 
friendship, conjured out of nowhere, was broken. It was rather the 
silence that only perfect understanding knows. It was the silence of 
men who are travelling a common road and are engaged on a common 
experience. In this case the common experience was an affliction. 

Presently the silence was broken by the stranger. 

“T’ve been there myself, boy.” 

He paused for a moment as if debating whether he should give 
expression to his thoughts or not. Then he seemed to reach a decision. 

“I’ve been there myself,” he repeated, “but I found something that 
helps, and you can have some of it, if you wish.” 


You will say that years of training should have stood Jimmy in good 
stead. You will say that a man does not act against convictions on the 
spur of the moment, that white does not become black overnight. But 
Jimmy was mentally and nervously on edge. Jimmy was wracked with 
pain. Jimmy was thrilled at the same time with the discovery of a new 
country. He found his long pent up self—with the storm of emotions 
that had wracked his soul,—completely out of control under the spur 
of this new experience. Add to this that Jimmy was young, and you 
can perhaps make yourself understand that he might snatch at some 
means of escape from a tyrant that had been torturing him in mind and 
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in body for many weeks. For Jimmy, the “snow” that he got from his 
newly found friend spelt escape. 

To his mother, that look in Jimmy’s eyes became more and more 
strange and insoluble. There seemed to be brewing in those eyes a dark 
shadow of which she was mortally afraid. She found herself most 
superstitiously fearful of meeting people and of receiving their wonted 
testimony as to her family and its gift of happiness. She found herself 
avoiding people who might say, and hating people who succeeded in 
saying, “What a happy family you have Mrs. Stennet” or “How 
proud you should be of your children, Mrs. Stennet !” 

Late one night she was sitting in the darkness of the front room 
with that strange, pensive look in her eyes that mothers have, in that 
very quiet, very silent way that mothers have—as silent and aloof as the 
cold blue heavens. Her whole being was eloquent with her communings 
with a land far away—communings such as are made only in the deep 
stillness of the night or the deeper and sweeter stillness of a church. 
Perhaps we have all noticed the peculiarity of mothers, when the day’s 
work is done, to slip away into a silent and peaceful land, completely 
cut off from all that is going on around. An hour ago the children had 
slipped off to bed, and Mrs. Stennet still sat as if under the spell of the 
moonlight that fell aslant the window at her side and wrapped her in 
its silver haze—the only light within the little room. Presently her 
fingers reached the end of her rosary. She lifted the rosary as if to 
kiss it, when she stopped as she noticed how the ivory crucifix glistened 
in the moon’s light. The figure on the crucifix seemed to come to life 
and a tear gleamed in her eyes as she held it before her and gazed at 
it for a moment intently. Then she slipped to her knees and a sob 
choked her as she said half aloud: “Dear Savior, the shadow is falling. 
Dear Savior, grant that if anything happens to Jimmy, the shadow of 
Thy sweet cross may fall upon him.” A strange prayer. But Mothers 
pray strange prayers. 

The next night Jimmy did not come home. 

* * * 

To one who finds his interests gravitating towards things human 
and the myriad of odd and confusing currents and cross-currents that 
make up things human, to one who is fascinated by the world—wide 
human picture—a picture seemingly of disorder, confusion without 
design, there can be no more interesting occupation than to stand upon 
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one of the viaducts that span the Union Pacific Railroad at Omaha, and 
marvelling, study the great number of free passengers he will see on 
that road’s west bound trains. In the Fall of the year especially, the 
great West invites sons of leisure and knights of the road, and the U. P. 
gives them the quickest free ride to that great West. The trains move 
slowly enough up the grades beneath the viaduct to permit you to make 
a few mental notes about these extremely free citizens of a free country 
and free passengers of a railroad that must pay its way. You will learn 
among other things that you cannot cast these stragglers from the army 
of industry, these wanderers from the set way of life, in the same mold. 
Side by side with the great American bum, eternally searching for 
the Rock Candy Mountain, you will see some callow youth who has for 
the first time broken away from the restraints of Main Street, from the 
narrow conventions of a quiet Midwestern or New England town, and 
is in search of the freedom that comes with leisurely traveling over the 
vast ocean of blue sage and of mesquite—the great silent wastes of 
Nevada and Wyoming, toward the eternally beckoning Western Coast. 

On a certain day in September, with the first faint odors of Fall 
coming in on the lazy breezes from the hundreds of cars of harvested 
corn and wheat, beneath the viaduct you would have noticed just two 
such strange and opposite types huddled in a corner of an empty gravel 
car. Presently you would have seen two other figures, very close to the 
train, walking cautiously with their eyes looking in every direction. 
Then you would have seen our two friends—the passengers—vault over 
the edge of the car and start in a mad dash for the other end of the 
train. Then developed a merry chase. The two newcomers were ap- 
parently very interested in our two free passengers and were very eager 
to speak to them, for the speed with which they set out in pursuit would 
have done justice to Christy Flannagan of Notre Dame fame. 

However, by running a devious course through the long lines of 
cars standing on the siding, our two fleeing friends soon found them- 
selves safely beyond reach of their pursuers. 


Jimmy Stennet had had his first encounter with the law, and so 
far he was on top. 


His partner was the first to recover his breath and to give voice to 
his thoughts. 


“Now wasn’t that just too bad. We were so near Grand Island and 
those bulls had to put in an appearance. That’s fate for you. Old 
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Bill Oliver will be missing his two customers, won’t he? But he won’t 
be missing us half as much as I’m missing that snow right now.” 
Then he turned to Jimmy. 
“Haven’t you got just a little bit left, Jimmy? I’m aching all over 
for some.” 


Jimmy just shook his head and held out the envelope in which he 
had carried his snow. 

“Well, since the bulls got that railroad spotted, we'll have to look 
some place else. Only thing is that we had paid for the snow we was 


to get in Grand Island, and we haven’t got a dime here, and we ain’t 
got no credit either.” 


They sat a forlorn and dejected pair for a long time. The pains 
were racking Jimmy and his lips twitched. His whole system was 
craving with an irresistible longing for the one thing that would relieve 
him. He seemed to be burning within, and he was beginning to hear 
those familiar, deafening sounds in his head and to see those balls of 
fire that persisted in floating before his eyes when he was hungry for 
“snow.” 


The two waited for the cover of darkness and then began their tour 


of Ohama’s streets, intent on one thing—that of getting money enough 
to buy some “dope.” 


They went up to a lonely house on Twenty-fourth Street, not far 
from Farnum and tried a trick that had often stood them in good stead 
in St. Louis. While his friend stood concealed behind a tree, Jimmy 
went up to the front door and, upon meeting the lady of the house, 
asked for a “handout.” While the lady was gone, Jimmy, who had 
noticed that there was no one else in the front room, signalled to his 
partner, and the two of them frisked that room. They couldn’t find a 
cent. 


Midnight found them at the corner of Twenty-fourth and Poppleton 
Streets. 

There stood a church. Looking through the colored window they 
could see the flickering reflection of the Sanctuary Lamp. They looked 
at each other, and there was behind the mad light in their eyes—that 
light that comes from the maddening craze for dope—the same des- 
perate question: “Should we?” 

They stole behind the buttress of the church for a moment to let a 
policeman go by. 
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“Come on. We've got to.” This was from Jimmy’s partner. 

“No, Jack, I can’t do that. Good God, don’t you know that’d be 
sacrilege ?” 

“Sacrilege nothing! What does that mean to us? Haven’t you got 
the pains? I got them, kid, and they’re eating me up. They’re eating 
you, too. I can tell by the look in your eyes. Come on. This door’s 
a cinch.” 

The next minute, Jimmy found himself within the church. He was 
desperate, and he was fully intent on following out his friend’s sug- 
gestion. 

They stole up the side aisle of the church—two strange, dark 
shadows, eerie in the soft light of the windows through which the moon 
was sending its rays. Softly they climbed over the communion rail, and 
then Jack was fumbling at the door of the tabernacle. Just as the lock 
gave, Jimmy let out a cry of deadly terror. 

“Look, Jack, look!” 

Jack turned about to see his friend’s face one of deadly pallor— 
it was a face that looked more like that of some ghost than of a human 
being. Jimmy was pointing to the floor and there, on the floor of the 
Sanctuary, Jack could see the shadow of the Cross. 


“Look,” Jimmy was yelling, “Look! He’s on there. He’s on there. 
He’s hanging from there, Jack, and I put Him there. I put Him there. 
Look at Him, Jack. He’s looking right through me. Stop Him, Jack— 
stop Him.” His comrade, grabbing Jim, placed his hand over the boy’s 
mouth. 


The next moment Jack heard the door creak. He fled to the sacristy 
and forced a window open. As he clambered out, he heard a shot 
fired, and, jumping to the ground, he fled. 

Jimmy lay in a pool of blood. 

A flashlight revealed to the big policeman standing over him that 
he was, as they said, “Done for.” 

“Just another one of the gang out of the way, Mike. No loss.” 

“Better call Father over to the church,” was the answer. 

“Don’t need to, Mike. Here he comes now.” 

In a few seconds, the young priest knelt over the figure of the dying 
Jimmy and looked down into his pallid face. 

“Are you a Catholic, boy?” 

There was a twitch of the lips and a just whispered, “Yes.” 
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Then followed a labored confession and a hand raised in absolution. 
Presently the boy reached out and took the crucifix that Father Malloy 
held in his hand. His big eyes looked up into those of the priest with 
an appeal that touched him to the heart. The priest nodded. 

Jimmy took the crucifix in his hands, and, as he did, the priest and 
the two officers noticed that the image cast a long shadow across the 
boy’s face. He kissed’ it and expired. 


* * * 

Back in St. Louis a mother sitting in the pale moonlight that filtered 
through the curtains on the window, kissed her crucifix and uttered a 
strange prayer; but mothers are given to saying strange prayers. 


GOD’S GREATEST GIFT 


Bishop Ketteler was right when he said that “a Christian mother is 
God’s greatest gift.” 

Happy is the child who has a really Christian mother. A great 
thinker said that a man’s education is to a considerable extent completed 
during the first six years of his life at his mother’s knee. She plants in 


the heart of her child in those early days many seeds which later on 
grow and bear fruit. The impressions received by the soft, pliable, 
easily influenced soul of the child in its first youth, become a second 
nature and cannot be effaced in the future. 

“T lost my mother thirty years ago when I was still a boy,” says the 
French historian, Michelet, “but she lives forever in my memory, fol- 
lows me from one stage of my life to the other.” 


HIS SECRET 


A lady once asked Turner, the great painter, what his secret was. 
The great man replied: 

“I have no secret, madam, but hard work. This is a secret that 
many never learn, and they don’t succeed because they don’t learn it. 
Labor is the genius that changes the world from ugliness to beauty, and 
a great curse to a blessing.” 


Don’t cry over mistakes; learn from them. We best redeem the 
past by forgetting all about it. 


| 











OUR MOTHER OF PERPETUAL HELP 
Our Mother of Perpetual Help 


WONDERFUL CURES 
T. Z. Austin, C.Ss.R. 








“That I may rise quickly should I have the misfortune of falling 
into mortal sin.—Come to my help, O most loving Mother.” (Invoca- 
tion from the Litany of Our Mother of Perpetual Help.) 


Just now the report of the cures for the year 1930 has come from 
Lourdes. And it fills us with wonder at the power and goodness of 
God and at the intercessory power and tenderness of our Blessed 
Mother. 

On the list we find twelve cures that were officially reported by the 
doctors as “absolutely impossible to science.” Ninety-two cures were 
examined, but seventy-nine were rejected as not being definitely be- 
yond natural explanation. When one learns that close to a thousand 
doctors participated in the various examinations, one must come to the 
conclusion: There is nothing in the world more scientifically estab- 
lished than the fact that miracles occur, in these our own times, at 
Lourdes, the chosen shrine of Our Lady. 


Much as we marvel at the cures of bodily ills that are obtained at 
Lourdes through the intercession of Mary, we cannot help thinking 
with even deeper wonder, of the host of uncounted miracles that are 
wrought in souls through her aid. To cure tuberculosis instantaneous- 
ly,—to cure malignant cancer in a moment,—seems almost like raising 
the dead to life. 

But spiritually, untold numbers have been raised from death to 
life by Mary’s prayers. We know that mortal sin is the death of the 
soul,—the ejection of God from it, who is the true life of our souls. 
It is truly compared with a state of death, because while we are in mortal 
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sin, we are incapable of any meritorious action and all the merits 
acquired in the past are worthless to us. 

To remain long in such a state of living death, would be an inestim- 
able loss to us, and perhaps an eternal one. And only God can restore 
to us the life of Grace. 

But such is human weakness, that everyone of us has to fear being 
unfaithful and falling into sin. “Keep Thy hand stretched out over 
Philip today,” even St. Philip Neri used to pray. “or else Philip will be 
unfaithful and desert Thee.” 

With wholesome fear, therefore, and yet with unbounded confidence 
in our Blessed Mother, remembering her great power, we implore: 

“That I may rise quickly, should I have the misfortune of falling into 
mortal sin.—Come to my aid, O most loving Mother.” 


IN GRATEFUL ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


Dear Mother of Perpetual Help:—I wish to thank you for bringing 
back to the Church some friends and also in helping my relatives who 
have just written me that they have attended Mass and intend keep- 


ing it up—Grand Rapids. 
* * * 

Dear Mother of Perpetual Help:—Help after thirteen weeks of 
prayer and petition was granted and only through your intercession 
was my husband called back to his old position. We both are very 
thankful to you. We also thank you for renting our house which was 
placed under your care, dear Mother. Please keep us under your pro- 
tection and keep my husband employed.—Grand Rapids. 

* * * 

Dear Mother of Perpetual Help:—I wish to thank you for helping 

my husband get his new contracts——Grand Rapids. 
* * * 

Dear Fathers :—Recently my father has gone under a serious opera- 
tion, and I was worried on account of his age and weak heart. I made 
a novena to Our Mother of Perpetual Help and promised, if she would 
grant me my request, I would have a Mass said in her honor. Thanks 
to our dear Mother, my father is well again. I also made a novena of 
thanksgiving to her. You may print this if you wish; it may help 
others.—Chicago. 
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| Catholic Anecdotes 


FORWARD AND ONWARD 








In the Introduction to The Letters to a Doubter, by Paul Claudel, 
we find a trait in the character of the French writer and convert, 
Jacques Riviere, described. It is instructive. We read: 

“Humility! With his mind always fixed on what remained to be 
done, and oblivious of what he had accomplished,—comparing himself 
always with the Creator and never with the creature, Jacques remained 
conscious of his faults and imperfections, but never of his virtues. He 
could never conceive of salvation as easy. He knew that if he were 
on the road, he must get somewhere. Looking back towards his point 
of departure he never told himself complacently : “See how far I have 
come! I am a Christian now!” Rather he looked forward toward 
the goal and cried: ‘““My God, how shall I ever reach You!” 


He knew, too, that until the day of our death, when He takes us 
at last to His bosom, God is never caught up with. He walks ahead 


of us forever and to halt in the way is to risk seeing Him pass from 
our sight.” 


LIKE A GENTLEMAN 


An interesting story is told about himself by J. St. Loe Strachey, 
editor of the Spectator, who died in 1927. It appears in his Life and 
Papers. 

In 1902, Strachey accomplished one of his life’s ambitions, to visit 
America. He enjoyed many conversations with the then President 
Theodore Roosevelt. Roosevelt disliked formality of any sort. On one 
occasion when he and Strachey were deep in the subject of Alaska, we 
all stood by the elevator for five minutes, until at last, the President 
said: 

“What are we waiting for?” 

“For you to go in first, sir,” said one of the party. 

“Oh,” said the President, “I can never remember that I am not 

free to behave like a gentleman.” 
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| Pointed Paragraphs 


THE CROSS AND LENT 


Good Friday is the climax of Lent—the cross it its very essence. 
Up to it these forty days lead—from it, its purple tinge is taken—the 
light of Golgatha lies over it. 

Fasting—abstinence—self-denial—penance—all these stand in the 
foreground—forced there, perhaps, by a lack of reflection and medita- 
tion. For some, in fact, Lent seems to mean just that—a time to 
grumble through a season of fasting. 

But if we stood with Mary beneath the Cross—and looked up with 
her into the eyes of the dying Savior—Lent would become a season of 
love—love compelling us to give until it hurts. Sacrifice, self-denial, 
restriction of pleasures,—all these would come as the natural and spon- 
taneous and bitter-sweet services and gifts to our Beloved Jesus. 

“Greater love than this no man hath—than that he lay down his life 
for his friend.” And this supreme love, Our Lord had for each of us— 
and still has—for Calvary is perpetuated and the Cross is immortalized 
in the Mass. 

Under that Cross let us kneel every day with Mary, and John, and 
the Magdalene. There decide what you will do for Him this Lent. 


THE VOICE OF THE HOLY FATHER 


The radio address of Pope Pius XI on February 12 was remarkable 
in many ways. From a historical standpoint, it was the first time in 
history that a Pope spoke over a radio to all the nations of the world. 

From a scientific standpoint it proved a new advance and conquest 
in radio broadcasting. It was the widest hook-up ever attempted ; never 
before were so many stations in on a program—154 in the United States 
alone. European stations, stations in South America, and stations in 
Asia picked up the short waves from the Vatican City and broadcast 
the two-hour program. It was literally a world affair. 

Of course it pleased us to see how the Holy Father’s address was 
received by the world at large. Most papers took note of it editorially 
and respectfully. 
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The New York Times, for instance, declared: “Doubtless most peo- 
ple were more impressed yesterday by the very wonder of the Pope’s 
message to all the world than by its substance and weight. It was a 
Papal benediction for all mankind, both within and without the fold 
of the Catholic Church, combined with exhortations to those in author- 
ity, whether ecclesiastical or secular, wholesome warnings to all citizens 
tempted to evil by disobedience, and an ardent prayer for peace through- 
out the earth. That such an utterance from so august a source should 
have been conveyed instantaneously to dwellers even in the uttermost 
parts of the sea may be regarded as a crowning miracle, thus far, of 
man’s transmission of human speech through the air by radio. The 
whole was a sort of unconscious fulfillment of the sublime oracle of 
the psalmist: “in omnem terram exivit sonus eorum, et in fines orbis 
terrae verba eorum.” This was said, of course, of the heavens which 
declare the glory of God. The voice was that of what may be called 
natural theology. But all must have felt a similar exaltation and splen- 
dor in the voice which was transmitted to the universal ear on Thursday 
conveying the blessing and the solemn injunctions of the one whom 
millions reverence as the chief expounder of revealed theology.” 

But to us of the Faith it has an immeasurably deeper significance. 
The message of the Holy Father was worthy of the High Office he 
holds. It was a message, that, while it outlined our duties for us in the 
various stations of life, also filled us with a new confidence and 
security. 

And more still—even though you may call it sentimental—it made 
us feel closer to our Holy Father. Hitherto he has spoken indeed to 
all the world—but only by means of letters. Hitherto but few of us 
have had the pleasure and satisfaction of an audience with the Holy 
Father. We need envy those no longer whom fortune favors with 
wealth and leisure to travel. We can sit by our firesides and listen to 
his voice as if he were in the same room with us and we can kneel for 
his blessing and hear the words of our great common Father. 


ENCOURAGING SIGNS 


Again and again of late, utterances have come from the world’s 
greatest scientists, which give evidence of a new and more reasonable 
attitude towards Religion and, we might add, common sense. Common 
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sense is that power which God gave every man to know the truths that 
are necessary for his welfare here and hereafter. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, in a lecture recently delivered in New 
York, comments on this change of front among scientists: 

“We do not realize in these times how different was the atmosphere 
of my student days; how different from today were the subjects of dis- 
cussion and debate. That was a time when science was for the first 
time organizing the new knowledge which was so often an assault upon 
traditional beliefs. It was being presented in a way that attracted the 
college students of fifty years ago. It was a time when evolution was 
strange and new, and men asked what it meant, what was its applica- 
tion, and how did it affect the doctrines and beliefs of the time.” 

“In the intervening fifty years interesting things have happened. 
Natural science moved a long way from where it was when Herbert 
Spencer interpreted it fifty or sixty years ago. The new insight of 
mathematics and physics has revealed a new world to the mind. It has 
shown us that the infinitely great and the infinitely small exist side by 
side in a fashion we had never contemplated, and that no human mind 
is capable of understanding those concepts except through the medium 
of faith. That is the last word of twentieth century science. It is a most 
extraordinary and beautiful use of mathematics and physics that it 
should bring us back to the insight from which human faith and intelli- 
gence started so long ago.” 


CLINGING TO THE GOOD 


A certain spiritual guide reports the case of a youth who had made a 
terrible but losing fight against temptation. When the evil impulse 
came upon the youth, he would say to himself: “I will not do it. I will 
not do it.” He would clench his fists till the nails sank into the flesh 
of his hand. But all in vain. 

At last, however, having spoken of his trouble to another man, he 
was told that if he would spend one-tenth of the energy he put forth 
to resist evil, in clinging to the good, he would conquer. 

A year later, the man who had given him this advice, met the youth. 
It was scarcely necessary to ask him how the fight went with him. 
There was victory in his very look. He said he had not yielded once 
since their interview a year before. 
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, Catholic Events 


The greatest historical event of interest to us Catholics during the 
past month, no doubt, was the Holy Father’s radio address, broadcast 
to the whole world. We have commented on it elsewhere in this issue ; 
you have very likely read the complete address in your weekly or daily 
paper. We wish here to repeat the last three sections, as being emi- 
nently appropriate to this time. Our Holy Father Speaks: 

“To the Rich: To the rich also and to the Poor, we speak. We 
remind the rich to consider themselves as ministers of God’s Providence, 
trustees and stewards of His gifts. To them Christ Jesus Himself has 
commended the poor. From them the Divine Judge will demand more, 
because they have received more. Let them never forget the words of 
Christ. 

“To the Poor: We earnestly exhort the Poor to think of the 
poverty of Jesus Christ, Our Lord and Saviour. We ask them to be 
mindful of His example and promises. We ask them not to neglect 
what is easier for them, the acquisition of spiritual wealth, and whilst 
they are endeavoring to better their condition as morally they may, let 
them with a good and upright heart commend themselves to God and 
not stretch out their hand to iniquity. 

To Laborers and Employers: We earnestly entreat laborers and 
employers to put aside hostile rivalry and strife and unite in friendly 
and brotherly accord, the employer supplying means and direction, and 
laborers industry and toil. Let both seek what is just and give what is 
just. Let both, as well, at the same time work out the good of each and 
the good of all in the tranquility of order. 

“To the Afflicted: Our last word is reserved for you, last in time 
but first in Our thought and the affection of Our heart,—for you who 
are weak and suffering, afflicted and distressed, especially if these afflic- 
tions and distresses are at the hand of enemies of God and of society. 
Offering you Our prayers and as far as possible Our help, and recom- 
mending you to the charity of all as representatives of Christ, We say 
to you,—“Come to Me all you that labor and are burdened, and I will 
refresh you.” 

“It remains for us to impart to the city and the world, and to those 
who dwell therein, Our Apostolic blessing, and this We do in the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 

+ * * 





It is pleasing to us, too, to note how well the Pope’s address was 
received, ir’ general. Most of the larger daily papers expressed them- 
selves respectfully and even approvingly. Here are some comments: 

The New York Evening Post: “As the voice of Pope Pius XI 
yesterday broke down the seventy-year old barriers of the Vatican and 
came over the air ‘to all creation’ there was in the ceremony an acces- 
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sion rather than a recession of dignity. The Pontiff’s voice was clear 
and firm and engaging. The sonorous and closely clipped Latin gave 
additional majesty to the address.” 

The New York World: “Praisers of old times and ways and de- 
fenders of tradition must have been quite disarmed by the beauty and 
dignity of the ceremony in which the Pontiff proclaimed the old message 
of peace and good will to mankind.” 

The Boston Herald: “When the first telegraph message was clicked 
off the keys of the magnetic telegraph, the message read simply ‘What 
God hath wrought’. With how much greater meaning might that sen- 
tence be pronounced for the momentous event of yesterday.” 

The Washington Star: “If the message of justice, charity and peace 
which the Vatican City radio station flashed through the ether of both 
hemispheres yesterday are symbolical of the future broadcasts from 


that exalted quarter, the world can only hope that Pius XI will be ‘on 
the air’ often.” 


* * * 


Opponents of the Birth Control Bill now pending in Congress,—a 
bill proposing to legalize the importation and dissemination of contra- 
ceptive literature and devices,—delivered a withering broadside against 
that measure in a hearing Saturday Feb. 14, before a sub-committee of 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary. 

Declaring that the bill to legalize the spread of birth control literature 
and devices, now pending in Congress, would vitally affect the right 
standards of public morality, the National Council of Catholic Women 
and the National Council of Catholic Men called the attention of their 
affiliated groups and of other national organizations to the dangers 
concealed in the amendment to the Federal Penal Code. 

The bill was introduced by Senator Gillett of Massachusetts and 
proposes that the importation, distribution and sale of contraceptive 
literature and instruments be permitted. Senator Gillett, Senator Borah 
of Idaho, and Senator Bratton of New Mexico made up the sub-com- 
mittee which held hearings on the measure on Feb. 13. The hearing 
was abruptly adjourned when the rebuttal testimony of witnesses favor- 


ing the Gillett Bill brought a confused chorus of disapproval from 
opponents of the measure. 


Speakers from the National Catholic Welfare Conference and 
affiliated bodies and other Catholic organizations took a leading part in 
the opposition; but they were joined likewise by representatives of 
patriotic groups, medical experts, labor leaders, and speakers for other 
religious bodies and educators. 

Among those who opposed the bill were: Ralph Burton of the 
National Patriotic League; Dr. Howard Kelly, professor emeritus of 
Johns Hopkins University; Dr. Henry W. Cattell, editor of Inter- 
national Clinics; Edward F. McGrady, legislative representative of the 


American Federation of Labor; and John Sumner of the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice. 


Others who were prepared to speak but were prevented by lack of 
time, were: Rev. C. B. Austin of the Southern Baptist Convention ; 
Rev. C. Longacre of the Religious Library Association; Rev. H. L. - 
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Bowlby of the Lord’s Day Alliance; Judge John Ford, representing the 
Clean Books League; Dr. Clarence True Wilson of the Methodist Board 
of Public Morals. 2 * * 


It is not likely that so highly controversial a question as birth control 
will be precipitated into the Senate at a time when many important 
measures are clamoring for consideration and the possibility of a legis- 
lative jam is imminent. But the determination of the birth control 
advocates to force the issue is apparent. It is not improbable that the 
struggle will be renewed when the new Congress convenes. 

There is no marked inclination on the part of senators to push the 
Gillett Bill, which was drafted by the Voluntary Prenthood League and 
introduced on request, but if its advocates succeed in bringing the 
measure to vote, there would be uncertainty as to the outcome. It is 
probable that a majority of the legislators would prefer to evade the 
issue altogether. * * * 


Canada and the United States gave to the mission territories of the 
world in 1930 a total of 260 priests, brothers and Sisters, according to 
unofficial lists, which, necessarily are incomplete. 

The United States led with the gift of 142 sons and daughters to the 
Foreign Missions, from 27 different religious orders or congregations. 
The countries to which they journeyed include China, Japan, Africa, 
Alaska, India, Central and South America, and the scattered islands 
of the Pacific Ocean. 

Canada gave to the cause 118 priests, brothers and nuns from its 
22 religious orders or congregations. 

* * * 

The Rev. Dr. John A. Ryan, of the Catholic University of America, 
in a recent address spoke of the principles of justice and charity that 
should animate the employer in an unemployment crisis, and pointed out 
why Catholic principles on that subject were not incongruous. 

“Why should there be any Catholic principles on that subject,” the 
speaker asked. “Unemployment is an economic, not a religious matter. 
Therefore it should not come under the authority or purview of the 
Church. Such is the argument of many persons. They might as well 
conclude that theft is no concern of the moral law or of religious author- 
ity; for it is also an economic matter. 

“The primary mission of the Church is to save souls,” Dr. Ryan 
continued. “In carrying on this mission the Church teaches not only 
those things which are to be believed but also those things which are 
to be done. Belief alone is not sufficient for salvation. Faith without 
works is dead. Right conduct is necessary and right conduct embraces 
all the affairs of life. The moral law governs economic as well all our 
human activities. It covers wages, interest, employment, buying and 
selling and every other economic practice and institution.” 

* * * 

The seventh credit union under Catholic auspices in Michigan has 
just been organized, in St. John’s parish, Jackson. A charter has been 
obtained from the State Banking Commission and officers elected at the 
organization meeting. 








| Some Good Books 





Yesterdays of an Artist Monk. By 
Dom Willibrord Verkade, 0.S.B. Trans- 
lated from the Original German by John 
L. Stoddard. Published by P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons, New York. 304 pages. Price, 
$2.00. Postpaid, $2.15. 

Here is a story of a conversion that 
has a strange appeal. Verkade devoted 
his life to art, and after years of study 
and wanderings, when his powers were 
at their height, he found the true art of 
arts, the art of believing—and joined 
the Church. Not only that, he entered 
the Order of St. Benedict at their re- 
nowned school of art Beuron. The story 
is so matter of fact, that one hardly 
realizes that so great a change is going on 
in the heart and mind of the artist. He 
simply tells his life and experience from 
year to year, without embellishment, 
without discussion or arguments. And 
yet, so full are the pages, of information, 


—so beautifully are the experiences told, 
that at the end one feels that Faith has 
been strengthened and deepened. 


Introduction to the Theological Summa 
of St. Thomas. By Dr. Martin Grab- 
mann. Translated from the second and 
enlarged German edition by John S. 
Zybura, Ph.D. Published by B. Herder 
Book Co., 1930. pp. x-220. Price, $2. 

The mere name of Dr. Grabmann on 
a title page is a voucher for scholarliness, 
and when the subject is the Summa of 
St. Thomas we know that he speaks as 
a real authority. In this book Dr. Grab- 
mann communicated some of the en- 
thusiasm for the Angel of the schools that 
long years of research and study have 
awakened in his own heart. The book 
has but four chapters—but chapters 
packed with information that reads with 
all the interest of a novel. First, we 
come upon the Literary-historical In- 
vestigations, then the Spirit and Form 
of the Summa (which is splendid), then 
the Exposition and Utilization of the 
Summa, and lastly the Structure of the 
Summa. Throughout the work is well 
documented and the reader is acquainted 
with a wide range of pertinent literature, 


and thus stimulated to further research. 
The work of the translator is well done, 
as we not without reason, expect of 
Father Zybura. In places too he has 
added additional references, which bring 
the documentation down to the minute. 
This book should be placed in the hands 
of all theological students, especially in 
their first year of theology. It will show 
them as no other can, what the Summa 
is and how admirably it is constructed, 
and will give them a life long friend and 
delight—something that will serve to edu- 
cate and to edify. To those in the minis- 
try also it would prove a wonderful gift. 


The High Road. By Grace Keon. 
Published by P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 
New York. 285 pages. Price $2.00. 

Here is a story that has an entrancing 
appeal. It has been off the press for 
some months,—and yet, though I have 
talked to many of our young people 
about their reading, none has mentioned 
this book. Why not? Somehow it has- 
n't fallen into their hands. It did not 
appear serially in their favorite maga- 
zine,—it was not advertised there,—it is 
not spoken of at the Y. W. C. A. rooms 
or in the Delphian Society to which they 
belong,—nor in the circle of their friends 
and companions. And so, this story like 
many others remains hidden. 


But I venture to say these very readers 
have not read, in all the best sellers they 
have devoured, a better or more inter- 
esting or more satisfying book. 

Grace Keon is considered one of our 
best novelists. I remember still with 
how much pleasure I read her “Broken 
Paths.” “The High Road” more than 
lives up to her reputation; it enhances it. 

Yes,—it is a triangle story. It seems 
that is a necessary attraction these days. 
A beautiful and pure love is woven 
through its pages like a golden thread. 
The characters are so well drawn that 
they seem like real people,—people of 
our own time,—and people worth meet- 
ing. It is one of the best novels I have 
read in a long time. I feel sure you will 
find it such. 
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| Lucid Intervals 





Little Betty had been allowed to stay 
up to dinner one night on the strict un- 
derstanding that she should behave very 
well and not ask for anything on the 
table. 

When dessert came all the guests were 
attended to, but she was overlooked. 

She sat despondently for a time, and 
then was struck by a bright idea. She 
exclaimed in a loud voice, “Who wants a 
clean plate?” 


“Humph! Your papa is a shoemaker, 
and you haven’t got any shoes?” 

“Humph, yourself. Your papa is a 
dentist and your little sister’s got only 
four teeth.” 


A small boy called on the doctor one 
evening. “Say, Doc, I guess I’ve got the 
measles,” he said, “but I can keep it 
quiet.” 

The Doctor looked up puzzled and 
finally asked the boy what he meant by 
that. 

“Aw, get wise, Doc,” suggested the 
small patient, “what'll you give me to go 
to school and scatter it among all the 
rest of the kids?” 


You’re a little rounder— 

She: Beg pardon? 

He: Yovr’re a little rounder than when 
I saw you last. I guess you’re taking on 
weight. 


He: 


Voice (over phone): Is this Mr. 
Snah ? 

Mr. Snah: Yes, this is Mr. Snah. 

V. O. P.: Hold the line a minute, 
please. 

Mr. Snah: All right. 

(Lapse of one minute) 

V. O. P.: Your minute is up, thank 
you. (Click.) 

Mr. Snah: BANG! 


Breezy: “Have you a good opening 
here for an unusually bright and ener- 
getic young man?” 

Business Man: “Yes, I believe we 
have—and please close it softly as you 
leave!” 


“Oh, John!” screemed the excited wo- 
man driver, “the car is running away!” 

“Can you stop it?” asked the worried 
husband. 

“No.” 

“Well, then, see if you can’t hit some- 
thing cheap.” 


Mrs. Newlywed: “I must apologize 
for the pie I made, dear. I think I left 
out something.” 

Mr. Newlywed: “Nothing you left 
out could make a pie taste like this. It’s 
something you put in.” 


Says Emily Post: Never break your 
crackers or roll in your soup. 


Salesman: These shirts simply laugh 
at the laundry. 
Customer: 


I know. I’ve had some 


come back with their sides split. 


First Convict: 
leave heah, boy? 
Lifer: De fust. 
First Convict: De fust ob when? 
Lifer: De fust chance ah gits. 


When does you-all 


Sambo: 
knows it.” 

Rastus: “Big boy, when ah hits a fel- 
low he don’t know it till a week after.” 


Mose: “Yes, Ah used to shoot ele- 
phants in Michigan.” 

Dinah: Har! Har! Niggah, yo’ is lyin’ 
—dere ain’t no elephants .in Michigan!” 

Mose: “Yo’ is right, Dinah—Ah has 
shot dem all.” 


“When ah hits a fellow, he 


Florist: Here are some very fine cotton 
blossoms, sir. 

Husband: Cotton blossoms, sir! You 
insult me. My wife must have the best. 
Send around two dozen silk blossoms. 


Jane: “Oh, I heard that you used to 
go on whaling trips when you were a 
boy. How romantic!” 

John: “Yep, I certainly did. Many a 
time. Out to the woodshed with my 
father.” 





Redemptorist Scholarships 


A scholarship is a fund the interest of which serves for the edu- 
cation of a Redemptorist missionary in perpetuity. 

Those who have given any contribution, great or small, to the burses 
shall have a share in perpetuity in the daily Masses, the daily Holy 
Communions, and daily special prayers that shall be offered up by our 
professed Students for the founders and associate founders of Redemp- 
torist Scholarships. It goes without saying that the donors are credited 
with their share of the works performed by the students after they 
have become priests. 


* 


- Burse,of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (St. Joseph’s Parish, 
ERG CIID ko ck cv vcwne Chek eeenuauecausdebuuans ens $ 522.00 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help of St. Alphonsus 
CPi CID 06:5 cee cd ck Nace cea deen 1,258.50 

Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (Kansas City, Mo.).. 2,008.00 

Burse of St. Joseph (Married Ladies, Rock Church, St. Louis) 2,573.47 

« * x 

Burse of St. Joseph, $1,709.00; Burse of St. Francis Assisi, $2,907.50; 
Burse of the Little Flower, $2,968.75; Burse of St. Thomas, 
Apostle, $211.00; Burse of St. Jude, $262.50; Burse of St. Rita, 
$506.00; Burse of St. Ann, $652.00; Burse of St. Gerard, $527.00; 
Burse of Holy Family, $22.00; Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help, $2,036.44; Burse of St. Peter, $247.25; Burse of St. Alphon- 
sus, $43.00; Burse of St. Anthony, $405.00; Burse of Van. Bishop 
Neumann, $4,400.00; Our Lady of Perpetual Help (Knoxville), 
$2,100.00; Promoters’ Burse of the Sacred Heart, $2,725.86; Mary 
Gockel Burse, $12.00; Father Nicholas Franzen Memorial Burse, 
$70.43. 











YESTERDAYS OF AN 


ARTIST MONK 
By W. Verkade, O.S.B. 
Price, $2.00. 


BRASS KNUCKLES 
By Rev. R. O’Brien. 
Price, $1.25. 


HARRY BROWN AT 
BARCHESTER 
By W. F. HENDRIX, S.J. 
Price, $1.75. 


THE HIGH ROAD 
By Grace Keon. 


Price, $2.00. 


SEX EDUCATION AND 
TRAINING IN CHAS. 
TITY 
By Rev. F. M. Kirsch, 
O.M.Cap. 
Price, $3.75. 


RIVALS ON THE RIDGE 
By Ferd. Hoorman. 


Price, $2.00. 


CHRIST’S GIFT, THE 
MASS 


By Rev. D. Cunningham. 
Price, $1.20. 


THE BASCOMB BOYS 
ON THE GRIDIRON 
By Rev. H. J. Heagney. 
Price, $1.25. 
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VILLE 
By M. M. Wirries. 
Price, $1.00. 


CHERIE AT SACRED 
HEART 


By M. B. McLaughlin. 
Price, $1.25. 


AT THE FEET OF THE 
DIVINE MASTER 


By Rev. A. Huonder, S.J. 
Price, $2.25. 


BRIGIT—A NOVEL 
By Mrs. George Norman. 
Price, $2.00. 


THE PEARL OF 


REVELATION 
By Rev. E. Elkouri Hanna. 
Price, $2.00. 


EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 
By J. de La Vaissiere. 
Price, $2.75. 


GOD’S JESTER 
By Mrs. George Norman. 
Price, $2.00. 


THE MONTH OF THE 
SACRED HEART 
By Sister M. Emmanuel. 
Price, $2.00. 
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